REPORT 


video Growing Pains as 
Oilier Beefs Up Vimeo 

size matters at lAC as its YouTube rival moves to a subscription 
service amid executive turnover and analyst queries: ‘How do 
you convince somebody to give you another $3?’ By Natalie jarvey 


D uring A VISIT to 

Los Angeles in early June, 
Barry Oilier addressed UTA 
agents and talked up the future 
of his streaming platform Vimeo. 
Just a few days later, on June 7, 
Vimeo CEO KerryTrainor stepped 
down after four years building 
the service. 

Trainer’s Vimeo exit, which 
comes amid general executive 
turnover at Diller’s lAC, 
opens the door to bring 
fresh blood into a business 
built mostly to serve film- 
makers that now wants to lean 
toward a consumer subscrip- 
tion service. It’s a moment 
of inflection for 12-year- 
old Vimeo, considered the 
No. 2 user-driven streaming 
service behind YouTube, 
that observers say is indica- 
tive of a larger question 
about how to compete in the 
age of Netflix. “lAC is looking 
at, ultimately, what’s the bigger 
opportunity,” says Oppenheimer 
internet analyst Jason Helfstein. 
For his part, Trainor, who 


will stay on as an adviser, calls 
Vimeo’s consumer effort “an 
incredible evolution for the com- 
pany,” adding that “it felt like 
it was the right time to step 
back and pass the reins on to the 
senior team.” 

lAC is chasing a piece of the 
$120 billion paid content market 
to go along with its ownership of 
dating sites like Match.com 
and Tinder. And there 
have been big changes 
across its video division: 
CollegeHumor co-founder 
Ricky Van Veen revealed 
June 8 that he will jump 
to Facebook to oversee 
creative strategy for its 
fast-growing video busi- 
ness. And earlier this year, 
Ben Silverman, chairman of 
I AC -backed production 
company Electus, made 
his departure official as 
Chris Grant took over. 

Amid the turnover, lAC tapped 
former NBC exec Garth Ancier to 
consult on strategy for its media 
businesses. But execs insist they’re 





committed to investing: “We have 
tremendous ambition for our 
video segment and no plans to sell 
anything,” says CEO Joey Levin, 
who will serve as interim chief at 
Vimeo. Levin has been vocal about 
the opportunity he sees in Vimeo, 
even after conceding in a May 4 
shareholder letter that lAC’s video 
business hasn’t grown enough “to 
match the opportunity.” 

Vimeo’s user base has expanded 
by 300 percent since 2012, but 
its 280 million monthly users are 
a fraction of YouTube’s 1 billion. 


And as Vimeo begins to explore 
a paid video offering, it has a way 
to go to build its 710,000 industry 
pro subscribers to anywhere near 
Netflix’s 47 million U.S. members. 

Vimeo won’t compete in what 
Levin calls the “multibillion- 
dollar war on content” dominated 
by the likes of Netflix, Hulu and 
Amazon. Instead, he hopes to 
appeal to niche audiences. 

Changing course won’t be easy, 
notes Helfstein: “How do you con- 
vince somebody to give you another 
$3 to subscribe to Vimeo.^” IMM 


FACE-OFFS AND GIANT FACES: WHY MOVIE POSTERS ALL LOOK THE SAME 


W ITH STUDIOS NOW SPENDING AS MUCH 
as $200 million to market a tentpole world- 
wide, one might expect that their posters 
would offer some hint of innovation. But comfort in 
familiarity is on display this summer. Poster after 
poster seems to fall into what insiders call the three 
main genres: Face-off, Giant Logo and Giant Face. Why 
isn’t Hollywood following the lead of Madison Avenue, 
where the mandate is to be nonformulaic? One factor 
is a star’s contract, which often contains clauses that 
influence the image used. “Ifyou’ve got four people 
whose faces have to be the same size on a poster, you’re 
pretty screwed,” says filmmaker Steven Soderbergh. 
"You just can’t make a good graphic piece of art with 
four things that have to be exactly the same size.” Even 
without deal constraints, studios often test print ads 
with moviegoers, and the recognizable styles usually 
score better. The three go-to images that have become 
motifs at the multiplex: 



There’s the two-sided face-off, usually due 
to co-star contracts. "There have been 
occasions when I felt like, ‘We can really 
get something here if I get some [contract] 
ieeway,’ "says Soderbergh. "It’s not even 
something [actors] were aware of ... This 
is something their agents got them.’’ 


As if speaking to some primitive part of 
the human brain, a large circle hovering 
in the middle of a black background 
might be the concept du four. Posters "go 
in cycles and something becomes the 
norm until something breaks ground," 
says Fox Searchlight's Larry Baldauf. 


Perhaps the most familiar sight is the 
single face taking up the entire landscape, 
indicating a man in peril. Blame this 
one on contracts as well. The number of 
square inches a movie star can command 
on a poster represents a mafor deal point 
for representatives. — tatiana siegel 
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